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BY TYRONE GUTHRIE 


Introduction 


THIs book will be the first of a series, each of which will 
be devoted to one opera, with particular reference to 
the Current production of that opera by the Sadler’s Wells 
Company, but with more genera] reference to the work 
itself; its history, and ideas which it suggests or with 
which it is associated. 

There is very little written in our language about 
either opera as an art-form, or about particular operatic 
works ; incomparably less than is available about other 
forms of theatrical art. 

This is hardly surprising. Opera has never yet been 
part of our native cultural tradition. It has, since its 
first importation from Italy, remained an expensive 
admired exotic; flowering, often magnificently, in 
conservatories, but putting no roots into our soil, making 
no adaptation to our climate. 

It is hard to say just why opera has remained an 
exotic when so many other arts, originally imported from 
elsewhere, have become a part of our native tradition, 
been adapted to native conditions, and developed a 
characteristically British manner. Various interesting 
speculations suggest themselves as to the reason for this, 
but the relevant point is that there has virtually been 
no British opera. There have been British opera 
companies, but their repertoire has always depended 
upon foreign classics ; and their status has always been 
that of poor relations to the German and Italian seasons, 
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with glittering assemblages of “ stars,” performing in 
tongues other than our own. 

The result has been that in this country operatic art is 
nearly always judged by the queerest standards. Opera 
is drama set to music: the dramatic element should be, 
and in the standard works is, the complement of the 
music—the one illuminates the other, and one without 
the other is a lamp without a battery. Yet it is a common 
thing in this country to hear persons of taste and education 
declare that they prefer to hear opera sung in a language 
they cannot understand ; or that they love to go to the 
opera but always sit with their eyes shut. This is, of 
course, partly the cause and partly the effect of the sort 
of operatic performance given in the “ grand seasons.” 
There the emphasis was heavily placed upon the virtuosity 
of individual singers and conductors—magnificent solo 
performances in a hastily assembled and often inadequate 
ensemble. 

Yet, if a work is given in a foreign language, it is 
reasonable enough to swing the emphasis off the un- 
intelligible drama on to purely musical values. And, 
when the musical side has entirely outweighted the 
dramatic, it is reasonable enough not to bother if the 
young lovers are impersonated by middle-aged heavy- 
weights, with no acting talent whatsoever, provided they 
make the right noises.” 

But all this has resulted in an art-form that is difficult 
for the uninitiated to grasp ; that is completely cut off 
from the main stream of British musical and theatrical 
tradition ; and that has been pushed to such extremes 
of stylization as often to be quite absurd. 

Now, however, at long last there is some practical 
possibility that opera may be, so to say, successfully 
grown in the open air in this climate ; even that there 
may, given patience and determination, develop a 
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typically British operatic tradition, both of works per- 
formed and the manner of their performance. 

Let us briefly consider the evidence upon which this 
possibility depends. First, there is the enormous popular 
demand for serious theatre and music. Since the war 
the Sadler’s Wells Company has been continuously 
before the public, working under great difficulties of 
man-power and material shortage, which have inevitably 
affected both the scale and the standard of performances ; 
none the less, the Company’s work has been greeted with 
enthusiasm by enormous audiences, predominantly and 
notably composed of young people. 

It is, of course, more prudent, as well as more suitably 
modest, to reflect that theatrical entertainment is one of 
the few accessible luxuries of war-time ; that when lip- 
stick, silk stockings, motor-cars, and other old-world 
delights are again available the war-time audiences 
and the war-time enthusiasm will melt away. But it 
does not seem to me unreasonable to suppose that the 
war has awakened in many hundreds of thousands of 
people a realization that many things which formerly 
they had considered to be too high-brow or too grand for 
them are now easily within their imaginative and 
financial grasp ; and that many things which used to be 
considered the pleasant amenities of a fortunate few, 
should more rightly be regarded as universal necessities. 

Next, there is the fact that at the present time Britain 
is fortunate in possessing a brilliant group of young 
composers. In the opinion of connoisseurs best able 
to judge of this matter, London is possibly now the 
musical centre of the world ; and British music is in the 
most creative phase of its history. It is a significant fact 
that three of the leading figures of this group are at this 
moment engaged upon the preparation of operatic works. 

Finally, there is the fact that for the first time since the 
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Tudors the State has decided to support certain branches 
of theatrical art. C.E.M.A. (Council for the Encourage- 
ment of Music and the Arts) has been set up under the 
wgis of the Board of Education and financed by the 
Treasury. It has power to. offer to such theatrical 
managements as it sees fit, both status and financial 
aid. As yet the status is ‘a little vague, and the aid 
is no more than a limited guarantee against loss. Never- 
theless, the principle of State patronage of the Theatre is 
established and the practice is working well. Britannia, 
waging her most desperate war, has decided that the pen, 
the harp, and the buskin must be added to shield and 
trident. In practical terms the State, carefully protected 
against undesirable exploitation, is prepared to spend a 
little money on opera. 

Meantime, very little is known in this country about 
this art. Without more knowledge there cannot be 
more discrimination. Unless audiences are discriminat- 
ing, there can be little spur to improve the standards of 
performance. 

This series of books is designed to supplement the 
performances given by the Sadler’s Wells Company ; 
and, by making opera more intelligible, to relate it more 
closely to the life of every one of us. Without such a 
relation, opera must remain an exotic. It is our belief 
that if it does so remain, something valuable will be lost 
to our culture, and we shall all be cut off from a source of 
great enjoyment and stimulation. 

The profits realized by the sale of these books will 
be used to supplement a fund for commissioning new 
operatic works in the English language. 

It is a lamentable fact that the most modern works in 
our war-time repertoire have been those of Puccini, of 
whom it is certainly no detraction to say that musically 
and theatrically he belongs to the day before yesterday. 
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We are in the position of an art gallery whose most modern 
pictures are by Sargent, or a library whose newest novel 
is ‘‘ The Forsyte Saga.” 

It is another lamentable fact that even composers 
expect to eat. Although several of our most brilliant 
musicians are anxious to write for the theatre, the theatre 
has at present no very tempting prize to offer them. 
An opera cannot be dashed off as a journalist dashes off 
a newspaper article. It is a major creative effort in a 
composer’s life, and it is important that a young composer 
should be able to make it in conditions of reasonable 
material security, with some belief that his work will 
eventually be produced. Our wish is to enable a composer 
to embark upon such an effort with the certainty that his 
bread is provided for a definite period; and the 
possibility that you—the public—may like the completed 
work well enough to buy him a little butter—perhaps 
even a nice piece of cake. 


BY EDWIN EVANS 


Sadler’s Wells Opera 


LIKE so many English musical institutions, with the 
Promenade Concerts at ‘their head, the Sadler’s Wells 
Opera is difficult to describe because there is so little to 
which it can be compared. It stands several degrees 
nearer to the Paris Opéra Comique (which has nothing 
to do with comic opera) than to the Berlin Volksoper, 
but in reality it has little in common with either of these. 
It is a modest concern—as yet perhaps too modest to be 
called a national institution, though most of us look 
forward to its growing into one after the war. 

Even without stars, but with a full orchestra, opera in 
the grand manner is the most costly form of musical 
presentation, Sadler’s Wells cannot afford that, but it 
has achieved something which other more pretentious 
organizations might well envy : it has achieved singleness 
of purpose, complete coalescence of artistic effort. One 
does not attend its performances to hear this or that 
star, or conductor. The attraction is not any special 
feature. It is the opera, the work as a whole, including 
all there is in it. So complete is the collaboration to one 
end that I can easily imagine an enthusiastic but ungrate- 
ful member of the audience forgetting to consult his 
programme in his integral enjoyment of the performance. 

That great master of theatrecraft, Serge Diaghilev, was 
the first to establish the principle that ballet should be 
the product of the close collaboration, on partnership 
terms, of music, choreography, and scenic design, none 
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of which should predominate over the others—a principle 
which, so far as practical conditions allowed, has been 
adopted by his successors, including the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet. It is commonly overlooked that he taught the 
same lesson in his presentation of operas such as, among 
others, Boris Godunov and Prince Igor. Opera, no less than 
ballet, should be the product of a similar collaboration 
of music, drama, and scenic art. But at all times and in 
all countries the dramatic illusion, which is the goal of 
theatrecraft, has constantly been allowed to suffer frustra- 
tion from the direction being in the hands of rhusicians 
who thought first, and often exclusively, of their own art. 
Thus the ear might, under favourable conditions, be 
satisfied, but rarely the eye, which was constantly con- 
fronted with insufficiencies, and even incongruities, 
destructive of the dramatic illusion. This has happened 
so often that not only singers, but hitherto even audiences, 
have been led to regard it as a normal feature of the 
operatic convention. The consequent neglect of theatrical 
plausibility is the basic cause of the objections most 
frequently raised by those who profess to regard opera 
as an art in decay. A modern audience will accept 
conventions. It constantly does so in all branches of 
theatrical art. But it expects them to be made plausible 
enough to be met half-way. ‘This applies particularly to 
an audience that is new to opera. Its conversion cannot 
be completed unless it is satisfied. 

That is the principle governing all recent productions 
of the Sadler’s Wells Opera. A case in point is its presenta- 
tion of Smetana’s The Bartered Bride. In the early days of 
Czech opera, when Prague was politically a provincial 
capital within the Austro-Hungarian Empire, that 
production inevitably reached the outside world through 
German channels, On its passage it gathered an accretion 
of parody approaching to burlesque, expressive of the 
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German attitude to Check racial and cultural aspirations. 
The last revival at Covent Garden, at a time when the 
curtain was rising on the Czech tragedy, still. had this 
Teutonic tinge. To Smetana, as to the original Prague 
audience, the characters were simply rural folk, but real 
people, such as might still be met any day in their own 
countryside. So Sadler’s Wells enlisted the services of a 
Gzech, SaSa Machov, to assist their producer, Eric 
Crozier, in restoring the opera to a form in which its 
village scenes, its peasant costumes, its rustic dances were 
as nearly authentic as could be devised, and creating as 
plausible a dramatic illusion as the operatic convention 
would allow. Presented thus it had far more buoyancy 
than at Covent Garden. There was no need to appeal 
to sympathy with our Czech allies. The opera was 
excellent entertainment from any point of view. 

As a sequel to this outstanding success, SaSa Machov 
was engaged for the presentation of Mozart’s Cosi fan 
jutte. ‘This opera presents two distinct problems. In 
essence it is simply an extended sextet in which the 
composer rings the changes on the various combinations 
possible within that frame, each of which must form a 
congenial blend of voices. In addition, the artificially 
symmetrical plot must somehow be made dramatically 
plausible. ‘The sextet comprises two pairs of lovers, a 
cynical philosopher, and a soubrette. For a company 
dependent on the usual complement of star performers it 
is almost impossible to cast as, unless all the stars are of 
the same magnitude, some will attract more attention 
than others to themselves, and the balance of the sextet 
will be upset. But for Sadler’s Wells it proved an ideal 
choice. The voices blended admirably, and eighteenth- 
century elegance, with the use of appropriate conventions, 
was enlivened by a mild touch of absurdity which was 
not incompatible with fidelity to the text. Even an opera 
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so frankly artificial as this can be made dramatically 
plausible if presented with conviction. At most one had 
to remind oneself that the costumes of Albanian officers, 
which to us may have seemed fantastically exotic, probably 
appeared less so in the Vienna of the period. 

Two other Mozart operas were entrusted to Kurt Jooss, 
of ballet fame. The danger of importing a producer for 
opera from another sphere of theatrical art is that, where 
musicians would trust the music to hold the attention, 
they are inclined to put insufficient faith in it and impart 
too much movement. The secret of a good production 
of The Marriage of Figaro lies in the drawing of the line 
between animation and fussiness. Like Playfair before 

1, Jooss took risks. He carried vivacity to a point 
where a little more might have become irritating, but 
e succeeded in keeping on the right side of that decisive 
line In The Magic Flute he naturally adopted a different 
method, and showed that his intimate association with 
music in his own sphere had taught him where to trust 
it. He aimed at an appealing simplicity of movement 
and gesture, his scheme of which was so little intensive 
that it was only by its synchronization with the music 
that one could detect the experience gained in ballet. 
The scenery and costumes of this production were 
designed by John Armstrong. 

Another producer who has done well is Powell Lloyd, 
who was responsible for Rigoletto and Hansel and Gretel. 
His latest contribution to the repertory consists of two 
productions from Puccini’s “ triptych ”’ of operas : Gianni 
Schicchi and Il Tabarro. The former is another tough 
problem of presentation. The question is how far the 
comedy “ business,” in which should be revealed the 
psychology of the various characters, is to be anglicized 
when the opera is performed in English. The humour 
of behaviour travels with difficulty from one country to 
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another, as is shown by Italian impersonations of Falstaff. 
The leering side-glances of that sly rogue, Schicchi, and 
the greed of Buoso Donati’s would-be heirs belong to a 
form of Italian satirical humour which is not easy for 
English actors to portray, and not very convincing when 
they attempt to do so. Its English counterpart is more 
overt, less ferocious, and less adept at squeezing the very 
juice out of a combinazione, as was shown when an English 
dramatist used much the same plot. In the opera, the 
problem was solved by the truly national method of 
compromise. ‘The comedy was not quite Italian nor 
quite English, but partook enough of both to be faithful 
to the original and plausible to an English audience, 
which is precisely what was required. 

All the operas are performed in the vernacular. 
Having once heard Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole in German, 
I do not need to be reminded of the vicissitudes besetting 
opera on its passage from one language to another. Some 
loss of authenticity is practically inevitable. But whereas 
our operatic past is littered with hackwork translations 
which made that loss appear glaring to the point of 
bathos, Sadler’s Wells, with the valuable collaboration 
of Professor E. J. Dent, has endeavoured to reduce it to 
the very minimum. His Mozart translations are well 
known ; but he has lately dealt with operas as divergent 
as Fra ‘Diavolo and La Traviata, allotting to each a power 
literary style of its own. 

In short, everything is being done that can esneibute 
toa satisfying presentation of opera in English. English 
opera is another matter. It cannot be said to exist until 
we have a repertoire of operas'in which English authors 
and composers have collaborated. To-day that seems a 
long way off, but it will come. 

A first instalment is actually on the way in the form of 
an opera by Benjamin Britten, Peter Grimes, based on a 
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libretto which Montagu Slater has derived from part of 
George Crabbe’s voluminous poem, “ The Borough.” 
The scene is a small fishing and shipbuilding town on 
the East Coast. One might almost call the opera an 
East Anglian creation, for Crabbe (1755-1832) was 
born at Aldeburgh, and Britten at Lowestoft. Crabbe is 
no longer read as he used to be, but many use the popular 
phrase “ cut and come again” without realizing that it 
is a quotation from that same poem. He peopled his 
Borough with far more characters than could be accom- 
modated in an opera, or even a cycle of operas, but the 
librettist has reduced their numbers to manageable 
proportions. | 

The outcome consists of a prologue and three acts. 
English opera has suffered many disappointments in the 
past, but the dice were then loaded against it. To-day, 
with the Sadler’s Wells Opera in the strong position 
it has won for itself, and with the support that 1s 
forthcoming, it hopes that in presenting operas, on the 
principle described above, with all the care and experi- 
ence of which it has given so much evidence, that the tide 
may be turned in favour of English opera. 


Ky 


BY JOAN GROSS 


An Experiment in Opera 


as soon as the London “blitz” began in September 
1940, opera and ballet performances at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre had to stop, and the building was taken over as 
a rest-centre, where volunteers from the company helped 
the theatre staff to care for some two hundred and fifty 
homeless people, who were spending their days and nights 
in the stalls, on the stage, and in the bars—wherever there 
was space for a mattress. 

Tyrone Guthrie was anxious to keep at least a nucleus 
of the opera company together for an experiment he 
had in mind.. All theatres in London were closed : 
provincial theatres were taken for months ahead, and in 
any case, the remnants of the opera company could not 
possibly undertake the risks and expenses of a professional 
tour without capital. 

The “experiment” was to rehearse a tiny cast of 
singers and an orchestra of four—including the conductor 
at the piano—and send them off to perform in small 
industrial towns lying outside the normal touring circuits. 
The number of this experimental company was twenty- 
six, with members of the. chorus doubling the jobs of 
stage-hands, electrician, and wardrobe-staff. Our scenery 
was two three-fold screens, designed by Motley for an 
abridged version of The Marriage of Figaro; our furniture, 
two chairs and a sofa. We rehearsed hard under Tyrone 
Guthrie’s direction for tei days, and on October reth, 
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1940, the company took shelter for the night at the 
theatre, ready to travel on the first morning train to 
Buxton. 

At Buxton all hotels and lodging-houses were crammed 
with evacuees, but the authorities of the local hospital 
generously gave us accommodation in two empty wards, 
where we had our first undisturbed sleep after five weeks 
of the London “. blitz.” 

During our last few days in London, it had been decided 
to perform La Traviata as well as Figaro, and Powell 
Lloyd had hastily improvized and rehearsed a production 
that could be played in the same screens and with the 
same pieces of furniture. Neither of these operas was 
entirely successful in Buxton, but our audiences were 
larger in Oldham, Burnley, Accrington, and Stockport, 
where we played sometimes in small theatres, sometimes 
in halls, and this first tour was promising enough to 
set the management looking for other engagements. 
Hansel and Gretel was rehearsed for performance in early 
December, before which our conductor had the thank- 
less task of reducing the score for an orchestra of 
fourteen. The Beggar’s Opera was a better choice for our 
small company, and rehearsals began for this in bar- 
parlours and church halls—anywhere with enough floor 
space. We spent Christmas morning rehearsing at 
Oldham, but business here was seriously affected by the 
first air-raids on near-by Manchester. At other towns 
we were more fortunate, and were soon able to increase 
our company to thirty-five—pitifully few in comparison 
with the one hundred and fifty of the opera before the 
war. Several principal singers were giving an average of 
five performances a week at this time—three times the 
number they had been accustomed to singing. 

In February 1941, we returned to London for our first 
performances there since September 7th, 1940, but 
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London did not accept the limitations imposed on us, 
and found the little screens a poor substitute for our 
splendid pre-war scenery by Rex Whistler, Doboujinsky, 
and McKnight Kauffer. 

The weather during this first winter tour was excessively 
cold. Heavy snow fell in the northern towns, and the 
constant travelling, waiting on cold platforms, and 
searching for “ digs’? was something of a trial to singers 
unused to touring. 

Bombs followed the company. Even at Bath, a stick 
of bombs came down unexpectedly one night, while a 
season that had been arranged for Glasgow in conjunction 
with the Scottish Orchestra was ruined by heavy raids on 
Clydebank. My diary for May 1941 records our worst 
experience of the kind : 


“Hurt, May 7th. The city hardly recognizable after 
last night. Everyone safe, thank God, and all with stories of 
astonishing escapes. One goes ‘ round-about’ to the theatre : 
many streets closed, and everywhere a network of fire-hose— 
miles of tt. Our baskets and scenery tn the scene-dock are in 
a sad state. 

“* The clothes were rescued from the dock on the end of a 
long pole. It is unsafe to go in there... . The lights 
Jailed three times during the matinee. But tt was quite a 
performance, and we were astonished and excited by the size of 
the audience.” ° 


Despite another raid the following night, the company 

played on for the rest of the week, travelling in lorries 
each night to billets outside the city. 
- Purcell’s Dido and Aineas and Arne’s Thomas and Sally 
were the next productions, but audiences preferred more 
substantial fare, which we provided with Madam Butterfly 
in towns where orchestral players were available to 
supplement our own orchestra. | 
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During the six months between March and September 
1941, the company went on growing very gently—a 
singer here, an orchestral player there—but a critical 
situation arose when two of the principal singers were 
called up. It seemed that our whole enterprise would 
have to be abandoned for lack of them, until, after some 
delay, permission was given for their deferment. With 
this assurance, we set about several new productions, 
which were essential if we were to perform in the larger 
provincial theatres. 

The Barber of Seville was produced at Harrogate in 
September, with new costumes and adequate scenery, 
and the success of La Traviata in its emergency staging 
also encouraged us to plan a more ambitious and better- 
dressed production, for which Sophie Fedorovitch was 
asked to make designs. She was most ingenious in striking 
a balance between elegance and economy: her settings 
were light, adaptable, and easy to transport, and provided 
a simple background to the rich and extravagant-looking 
dresses of the chorus and principals. The first night was 
at Oxford in November, and the opera had a great success 
then and for two years afterwards. 

During the time of preparing La Traviata, Butterfly had 
been restaged in a new permanent set, and by the end of 
the year we could look back with four new productions 
to our credit, and feel that the opera had survived an 
extremely difficult period, when the regular giving of 
performances was in itself an achievement, and that for 
the future we could be more venturesome in our choice 
of operas, and apply stricter standards to our work. 

At the opening of 1942, the increase of the orchestra 
to twenty-four players allowed us to stage Rigoletto, in a 
new production by Powell Lloyd, and rehearsals began 
for The Magic Flute, directed by Kurt Jooss. With these 
new works in the repertory, we came to London again 
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for a month’s season, and the improvement in our 
staging of the operas filled the New Theatre for nearly all 
performances. 

From now onwards physical conditions were to be 
much easier, and stability assured, since we could perforny 
regularly at the large provincial theatres and make 
several short visits to London each year. Touring 
conditions had not improved, but a good and really 
professional stage-staff had relieved our over-burdened 
choristers, and it was no longer necessary for singers to 
shift scenery, load trucks, or do the lighting themselves. 

During 1942 we reproduced La Bohéme—an opera 
that shares the universal popularity of Butterfly—and, 
with a generous grant from the Trustees of the Cambridge 
Arts Theatre, Kurt Jooss undertook a full-length produc- 
tion of The Marriage of Figaro, with designs by William 
Chappell. 

Qur administration was anxious that a Russian opera 
should be included in the war-time repertory, and it was 
decided to stage Tchaikovsky’s The Queen of Spades, 
which had not been performed in England since 1915. 
Oliver Messel accepted an invitation to design the 
scenery and costumes in his small spare time from Army 
duties. His designs and models were remarkably fine, 
but it was a bitter disappointment to find that his seven 
elaborate scenes could not possibly be managed with the 
rest of our repertory at the New Theatre, and that we 
must postpone the production. 

“In its place, we decided to risk staging Smetana’s The 
Bartered Bride, an opera which had never succeeded before 
the war at Sadler’s Wells. The production was given to 
Eric Crozier : the work was retranslated, designed, built, 
and rehearsed in the very short space of ten weeks, and 
appeared in November with considerable success. At 
the second performance the entire theatre was taken by 
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the Czechoslovak Government for their soldiers and 
countrymen, who were wildly enthusiastic at seeing an 
English production of their famous national opera. 

In addition to The Bartered Bride, Hansel and Gretel came 
back into the repertory as a full-sized production. Powell 
Lloyd not only produced the opera, but also designed 
the scenery and costumes. 

With the growth of our company, orchestra, and staff, 
and the large increase in our scenery and properties, it 
was necessary to omit the smaller towns from our tours, 
since they could no longer house us. They had supported 
the company splendidly during the problematical early 
years of the war, and their enthusiasm alone had made it 
possible for the tiny band of singers and the orchestra of 
four to develop into a fair-sized opera company that was, 
during 1943 and 1944, the largest touring theatrical 
organization in Great Britain, with a personnel of over 
a hundred, transporting from town to town each week- 
end three fifty-foot trucks packed tight with scenery, 
_instruments, costume-baskets, and properties. 

We had set off in 1940 without capital, but with a small 
guarantee from C.E.M.A.! against loss, to discover 
whether the provincial public would come to opera done 
as well as we could do it in war-time circumstances. 
Their support can be measured from the fact that this 
guarantee has been called on only once—to repair the 
loss suffered in the week of raids on Hull. Apart from 
this, it has been possible to build up a complex and 
expensive organization, pay off a heavy debt on our 
home theatre, and stage regular and _ increasingly 
elaborate new productions, 

If our record shows a greater emphasis on production than 
on the achievement of a brilliant musical standard, it must 
be remembered that this is a result of the circumstances 


1 After a few weeks, this guarantee was renewed by the Carnegie Trust, 
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in which we have had to carry on our work; with 
the co-operation only of those singers and musicians 
who would face the discomforts and disadvantages of 
touring, and cheerfully accept a much harder standard 
of work than would be required of them in the concert- 
world, Even now, in January 1945, our numbers are 
considerably below the requirements of a normal operatic 
repertory : this is a limitation that will end with the war. 

Our experience shows that the goodwill exists in Great 
Britain for the successful organization of a national plan 
for opera that will not only provide full-scale performances 
for London and the great provincial cities, but will cater 
for the inhabitants of towns like Burnley, Hanley, York, 
Huddersfield, and St. Helens. Sadler’s Wells Opera 
owes its present existence to these and other small towns, 
and it is hoped that the debt may be repaid after the war 
by regular visits of opera, planned on a scale suitable to 
their theatres. 


Cities and Towns visited by 
SADLER’S WELLS OPERA 


ACCRINGTON 


BATH. 
BIRMINGHAM 
BLACKPOOL 
BOLTON 


BOURNEMOUTH 


BRADFORD 
BRIGHTON 
BRISTOL 
BURNLEY 
BURY 
BUXTON 


CAMBRIDGE 
CARDIFF 
CHELTENHAM 
COVENTRY 


DERBY 
DEWSBURY 
DUDLEY 


EDINBURGH 
EXETER 


GLASGOW 


HALIFAX 
HANLEY 
HARROGATE 


HUDDERSFIELD 


HULL 


KEIGHLEY 
KENDAL 
KESWICK 


between October 1940 and October 1944 


LANCASTER 
LEEDS 
LEICESTER 
LIVERPOOL 
LLANDUDNO 
LONDON 


MANCHESTER 
MORECAMBE 


NEWCASTLE 
NORTHAMPTON 
NORWICH 
NOTTINGHAM 


OLDHAM 
OXFORD 


PETERBOROUGH 
PRESTON, 


ST. HELEN’S 
SHEFFIELD 
SOUTHPORT 
STOCKPORT 
SUNDERLAND 
SWANSEA 


ULVERSTON 


WHITEHAVEN 
WIGAN 
WOLVERHAMPTON 


YORK 


The Company has also given performances 
in Garrison Theatres for E.N.S.A. 


BY EDWARD J. DENT 


The Future of British Opera 


WHY 1s it that London, the wealthiest capital city in the 
world, has never maintained a Royal or National Opera 
comparable to those of Paris, Vienna, Rome, Berlin, or 
even those of Copenhagen and Stockholm? This 
question has been asked so often by the foreign visitor to 
England that our musicians and musical critics have long 
become tired of it. They have become tired because they 
have never attempted to think out an answer, and have 
seldom made any attempts to create a National Opera 
that should give the lie to the foreigner’s deduction that 
we are a completely unmusical nation. But for that very 
reason the question ought to be asked again and again, 
not by the foreigner but by ourselves, until we begin to 
feel guilty about it and make up our minds that it shall 
be answered once and for all in the only possible way, 
that is, by the actual creation of what the foreigner has’ 
failed to find. ve 

The history of English opera ought to have begun in 
1639, when William D’Avenant, Poet Laureate, obtained 
a patent from Charles I to erect a theatre, and. “‘ from 
time to time to act plays in such house to be by him 
erected, and exercise musick, musical presentments, 
scenes, dancing or any other the like.” This patent 
covered a wide range; it apparently included not only 
plays, but operas, ballets, and evening concerts as well. 
D’Avenant was remarkably early in the field, but the 
Civil War prevented him from availing himself of the 

26 
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patent, and he did nothing until 1656, when he produced 
the first English opera, The Stege of Rhedes, on a very 
small scale in his own private house in London. During 
the Restoration period we have the so-called operas of 
Purcell, but although Charles II took a certain interest 
in opera he was not prepared to finance it at his own 
private expense, like Louis XIV at Versailles or the 
Emperor at Vienna, and indeed Parliament would have 
allowed him no money to waste on such frivolities. The 
reign of Queen Anne saw the first establishment of an 
Italian opera in London. Vanbrugh had built a huge 
new theatre for Betterton in the Haymarket, but it was 
found acoustically impossible for plays and suitable only 
for music, so it became the home of opera. For two 
hundred years and more Italian opera was sung by 
Italians in that thtatre and its various rebuildings after 
fires. It was the resort of the aristocracy because the 
aristocracy at that time were the only people educated 
enough to enjoy it. As a hundred years later in New 
York, it was carried on at chronic loss ; every few years 
‘a syndicate went bankrupt over it and a new syndicate 
took its place; but the extraordinary thing is that in 
spite of the enormous sums thrown away upon it by 
private individuals, it never ceased to exist and never 
ceased to be the most fashionable entertainment in 
London. There were nearly always a few native English, 
or half-English, singers who appeared in it, but they sang 
in Italian, and rarely appeared in English musical 
entertainments. 

The Italian opera movement of Queen Anne’s reign 
had begun with complete Italian operas, by Scarlatti or 
Bononcini, translated into English; but as soon as the 
Italian singers were persuaded to come to London trans- 
lation came to an end. Hardly a single foreign opera 
was translated complete and sung in English during the 
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eighteenth century, and even up to about the middle of 
the nineteenth there was no generally accepted principle, 
as now, that a foreign opera ought to be translated into 
English without alteration and performed without either 
mutilations (apart from a few necessary cuts) or the 
insertion of songs by other composers. And although a 
few English composers, like Lord. Burghersh, wrote 
operas in Italian, there were hardly any English operas 
composed in English as complete wholes. Arne’s 
Artaxerxes (1762) is a rare exception. The ballad operas 
of the type of The Beggar’s Opera (1728) were just plays 
with songs set to folk-tunes and popular songs of the day ; 
later in the century foreign comic operas were adapted, 
which meant that entirely new plots were worked up and 
songs taken from a dozen or more different foreign operas 
put in, with their melodies often altered to fit English 
words which had nothing to do with the original. This 
went on into the reign of William IV. In 1838 Planché 
notes that The Magic Flute was performed in his own new 
English translation “‘ with the whole of Mozart’s music.” 
The trouble with English opera was that very few English - 
actors could sing and very few English singers could act. 
In Victoria’s reign the Italian opera became more of 
an attraction than ever; old Covent Garden Theatre 
was completely refitted for Italian opera in 1847, and 
there was a considerable period when London society 
supported two Italian opera houses simultaneously, at 
Covent Garden and at Her Majesty’s. English opera, 
partly foreign in translation and largely native, made 
great strides during the first part of Victoria’s reign, 
but it was always in a position of social and financial 
inferiority, while fortunes were lavished on the Italians. 
The Italian monopoly came to an end with the rise 
of the Wagner movement, which reached. its greatest 
height about 1897; in 1892 Govent Garden ceased to - 
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call itself the Royal Italian Opera and pecaie simply 
the Royal Opera. 

Opera in English was very seldom admitted to Covent 
Garden, for as the seasons were foreign in principle, there 
were hardly ever singers available there to provide an 
English cast on a level to compete with the foreign works. 
Most’ English composers who had their works performed 
there in a “ grand season’ had to have them sung in 
French or Italian. Outside Covent Garden opera in 
English was being carried on by the Carl Rosa and 
various other touring companies, and very gradually 
and slowly a new tradition of opera in English was built 
up at the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells. Apart from these 
stood the various enterprises of Sir Thomas Beecham, 
who deserves all our gratitude because he produced the 
operas that he himself happened to like, without caring 
whether they would be popular or not. But he did not 
limit himself to opera in English, and although he 
certainly accomplished wonderful English productions, he 
ultimately identified himself more completely with the 
international seasons at Covent Garden. 

The only periods when opera in English was really in 
the ascendant was during. the years of war, when, the 
importation of foreign singers was impossible. During the 
last war it was mainly Sir Thomas Beecham who kept 
opera alive, and it had to be in English because foreign 
opera was out of the question—at one moment it almost 
seemed as if Sir Thomas’s marvellous driving power and 
personal influence were going to make English opera 
positively fashionable. But as soon as the last war was 
over international opera came back, and many of us are 
wondering whether that will happen at the end of the 
present war, or whether the opera-going public will 
henceforth insist on the establishment of a really national 
opera with all performances in English. 
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Ever since the days of Queen Anne, English opera, and 
everyone concerned in it, has been afflicted with an acute 
and painful sense of inferiority. When Santley sang in 
the Italian opera during the grand seasons at Her Majesty’s 
(1863) he “ found many comforts and attentions I had 
never before experienced.”” When the English opera 
company sang there his dressing-room was uncarpeted, 
no cover on the toilet-table, the commonest looking-glass, 
just large enough to show the head, a jet of gas with a 
thick wire shade, and a common oil lamp. When he 
sang in TJrovatore with the Italian company, occupying 
the identical dressing-room, he found a carpet, a clean 
table-cover, a cheval-glass, and two wax candles. The 
dressers, too, were much more polite. Probably they 
received larger tips. The wax candles, and the exact 
number of them, sometimes amounting to six, were an 
invariable item of the Italian singers’ contracts; the 
number varied according to the singer’s operatic rank, 
and the Italians, being thrifty-minded, generally took 
the remains of the candles home with them as recognized 
perquisites to burn in their hotel bedrooms. 

Santley gives an amusing account of how English 
opera was produced in those days. Wallace’s opera 
The Amber Witch was brought out in 1860, Charles Hallé 
conducting ; “ generally speaking there was no attempt 
at stage-management ; we all wandered on and off and 
about the stage as we pleased. The effect produced was 
very curious—neither players nor’ audience seemed to 
have the remotest notion of what it was all about.” 

Few people would guess now that one of the most 
ardent enthusiasts for opera in English was Hans Richter, 
the great Wagnerian conductor. “ He existed to extend 
the dominion of Wagner, and he believed that it would 
be extended by translation.” Percy Pitt was at that time 
very influential at Covent Garden, and, as his biographer 
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says, he and Richter were engaged in a conspiracy to 
foist the English language upon unsuspecting opera- 
goers, They organized performances of The Ring in 1908 
without cuts, sung by English singers, and an old 
connoisseur who had frequented Bayreuth since its 
inception, said it was the best sung Ring that he had ever 
heard. On the other hand, Mr. Higgins, the secretary 
of the Covent Garden Syndicate, was always against 
opera in English. “ The general public does not want 
opera anyway,” he said to Pitt. “It is not a question of 
language at all; the fact is that, unless for some very 
special attraction, the London public will not come to 
the opera in sufficient numbers to make it pay.” The 
autumn seasons in English, he said, were always a loss. 

Opera to be “grand” had to be foreign, and it 
followed that English opera, unable to afford real 
“ grandeur,” had to be shabby, dowdy, and provincial. 
To the credit of the Carl Rosa, the Moody-Manners, 
and other English travelling companies be it remembered 
that they were quite often idealistic enough to bring out, 
and even to commission, new operas by native composers ; 
but there was inevitably a lack of real confidence from 
the first, and financial stringency prevented such operas 
from ever being given a chance to achieve and maintain 
popularity. Experiment in so elaborate a medium as 
Opera must necessarily be expensive; and _ public 
contempt is all the more galling when it spells ruin. 

The time has come when we ought to consider a long- 
term policy for Sadler’s Wells and for English opera in 
general. Can we honestly say that we have had any 
policy worthy of the name in the past? Can we indeed 
discover any such policy for English opera in the history 
of the last three centuries? The best we can say 
of ourselves is that it has been the aim of Sadler’s 
Wells to present to a popular audience, at cheap 
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prices, and in the English language, the operatic works 
which have become famous on continental stages, 
many of them composed originally for State-subsidized 
theatres and for audiences of a mentality and cultural 
background totally different from those of our own 
people. Throughout those past three centuries it has 
been much the same thing; English opera, or opera in 
English, never had the courage to pursue a consistently 
constructive policy. Even at the Italian opera, manage- 
ments were always obliged to play for safety and box- 
office success ; the most that the English could do was 
to imitate, generally rather feebly, something that had 
been done on the continental stage a generation or more 
before. The same has to be said of the composers, even 
of the best of them. Arne’s Artaxerxes (1762) is a noble 
and dignified piece of work, both words and music, but 
it was completely out of date before it was written. The 
same thing has happened again and again ; in the early 
years of the present century British composers were just 
starting to imitate what Wagner accomplished nearly a 
hundred years ago. The foreign section of the repertory 
has generally been equally out of date, and still is. 
Except for brief periods of extravagance in which money 
was poured out regardlessly, and indeed sometimes with 
a certain nobility of gesture, the English companies have 
been forced to depend mainly on stock favourites such as 
Faust, so well known for generations that the most 
wretched and careless performances could attract 
audiences indifferent to any sense of standard as Jong as 
they enjoyed something that was familiar. 

The future of Sadler’s Wells and the future of English 
opera must depend primarily not on the singers engaged 
but on the works performed. Santley, some fifty years 

, said that opéra-comique was what suited both English 
singers and English audiences best, and Ethel Smyth 
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used to maintain the same view. Our own experience 
at Sadler’s Wells has shown us the sound policy of 
producing such operas as The Marriage of Figaro, The 
Barber of Seville, ‘Fra Diavolo, and The Bartered Bride, 
with all concentration on team-work and ensemble 
rather than on solo stars. But however attractive opéra- 
comique may be to the English public, we cannot regard 
that as completely sufficient for a national opera house ; 
we must make plans for a wider range. 

If our opera is to be really national, it is obvious that 
it ought to be based on’a really large repertory of native 
works. There is no need to be chauvinistic ; nobody 
would want to exclude foreign operas, and indeed even 
the most self-consciously national houses of the Continent 
find that they cannot exist without a considerable stock 
of foreign operas. But our opera-going public in England 
of the present day is still unaccustomed to the idea of 
native opera. It knows and adores its Gilbert and 
Sullivan ; but that type of opera requires a theatre of 
its own, and would be out of place altogether in a normal 
national opera house. Before 1914 no travelling English 
opera company could exist without those three favourites, 
The Bohemian Girl, Marttana, and The Lily of Killarney ; 
Miss Baylis felt obliged to drop them when she took 
possession of Sadier’s Wells Theatre in 1931, and the 
present devotees of Sadler’s Wells are in all probability 
as ignorant of them as they are of Robin Hood and The 
Amber Witch. Before the present war one would have 
said that the most popular of all operas in England was 
Faust; I am informed that the reigning favourite of 
to-day is beyond question Madame Butterfly. 

This change of taste is of no great moment ; what is, 
however, disastrous is the decline of the operatic birth- 
rate, or perhaps I should say, the increase in its infant 
mortality. As far as one can see there are no new 
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favourites coming on ;° since the death of Puccini in 
1924 no opera has established itself in universal popularity. 
Before the war the continental opera houses, at any rate, 
had widely extended repertories covering the music of 
two or even three centuries ; in England the repertory 
of the present day is restricted to little more than a dozen 
works divided between Sadler’s Wells and the Carl Rosa 
Company. This is probably as much as either company 
can conveniently carry when spending most of the year 
on tour, with occasional short seasons in London; but 
it will not be enough if we are to run a continuous season, 
as in Paris or Berlin, from September or earlier to May 
or later—say six months as a minimum. 

In this country the repertory of native works will have 
to be built up very gradually and very carefully ; it is 

a problem in itself, and I can only consider it in outline 
in these pages. Let us consider for a moment the reper- 
tories of other countries. Italy is the country.in which 
opera was first created ; the number of Italian operas 
composed and staged since 1600 must far outnumber 
those of all other countries put together. There can 
never have been any difficulty in Italy about a native 
repertory ; the difficulty there was to induce the Italians 
to accept any sort of foreign opera at all. We may well 
bear in mind that up to about 1820 native German opera 
had'as hard a struggle in Germany as native English 
opera in England to-day. Gluck, Mozart, and Beethoven 
were very isolated figures, and their works took a long 
time to achieve popularity. Even now, or at least just 
‘before the present war, Verdi, Mascagni, and Puccini 
_were far more often staged in the German theatres than 
any. native composer, more often even than Wagner, 
with Mogart a long way behind.. I have before me a 
table of all the operas preduced for the first time in 
German-speaking theatres from 1900 to 1925—it includes 
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both new German operas and first German productions 
of foreign ones. The.total number is about eight hundred ; 
out of those only three or four are acknowledged to have 
attained real and incontestable box-office popularity— 
Rosenkavaleer and the operas of Puccini. France has 
tackled the operatic problem in a rather different way. 
Louis XIV began with imported Italian opera, but as 
soon as he was old enough to take a personal interest in 
his musical theatre he established a national opera in 
French (1669). The French managers had a habit 
peculiar to themselves ; they persistently invited foreign 
composers to come to Paris, sometimes to settle there 
permanently, and to compose operas in French and in 
the French tradition. That tradition was so incredibly 
strong—although its first creator was an Italian, Lulli 
—that it did not matter whether the outsiders were Italians, 
Germans, or Czechs ; once in Paris they surrendered and 
became French. In the eighteenth century we were 
doing much the same thing here, if on a more modest 
scale. Handel never wrote a real English opera, though 
he came very near it in some of his oratorios, but there 
were Pepusch and Lampe, Germans, and Storace, an 
Italian ; in the nineteenth century there was Sir Julius 
Benedict, a German, who appropriately composed the 
great masterpiece of Irish opera. 

Is it really necessary for me at the present day to defend 
English as a language for opera? We must take the 
inherent beauty of English for granted. We regard 
ourselves as a nation of poets; there has never been a 
single period of English history, from Langland onwards, 
without great English poetry. We have good reason, 
too, ‘to be proud of our national contribution to the 
theatre ; and we have been a nation of singers ever since 
Pope Gregory heard the English boys singing in the 
slave-market of Rome. 3 
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Opera in English is often condemned as absurd, but 
only by English people whose ideas of opera are based 
on Verdi and the other Italians of his century. With 
the old-fashioned devotees of Italian opera there is no 
argument possible. They will rave about the incompar- 
able beauty of the Italian language, but not one of them 
has ever read through an Italian libretto—much less 
taken the trouble to translate it for singing. There is a 
fixed idea that all opera stories are absurd, and all 
librettos nonsense and doggerel. The less one knows 
about the story, the less one hears the words, the greater 
is one’s enjoyment of the opera. 

In the earliest days of opera the libretto was generally 
a good deal better than the music; but as the public 
gradually came to regard the music as the more important 
part of the entertainment, the literary value’ of the 
libretto very naturally declined. It reached perhaps its 
lowest depths in some of the librettos of Donizetti and the 
early Verdi, just about a hundred years ago. That was 
the age of the great singers such as Mario and Grisi, and 
the age of the immense social prestige of Italian opera 
both in Paris and in London. If we view operatic history 
as a whole, the period from about 1835 to about 1860 
stands out as that in which opera in all countries was 
degraded to its lowest abysses. Paris could at least boast 
of Meyerbeer ; Wagner and Verdi were both at what 
we might call their “ awkward age,’’ writing operas 
which we now prefer, on the whole, to forget. Gounod, 
Bizet, and Saint-Saéns had not yet arrived. The only 
novelty that Vienna could produce between Weber's 
Euryanthe (1823) and Goldmark’s Qyeen of Sheba (1875) 
was—Martha (1847) | And in England the “ poet Bunn ” 
was writing librettos for Balfe and Wallace. It is un- 
fortunate that just that period should have set the typical 
standard, for most people, in the matter of opera librettos. 
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When the original librettos are bad, it is only to be 
expected that the translations should be worse. But 
there are various reasons why a libretto may be bad, 
and they do not always occur simultaneously. After all, 
we may say that many of Shakespeare’s plots are funda- 
mentally absurd ; and we may also say that the alleged 
absurdity of many opera plots is a matter of convention 
peculiar to the age in which the book was written. 

One of our first duties should be to revise thoroughly 
the English translations of every foreign opera that we 
present. Most of the translations current are very bad. 
The reason is that translation of any sort is wretchedly 
paid ; and besides that, translation of opera is a highly 
specialized and exceedingly difficult task. 

It has been a standing joke for generations that no 
opera singer ever has the slightest idea of what the opera 
is about, or even what the names of the other characters 
are. After all, Dr. Burney, in his great History of Music, 
describes minutely all the Italian operas performed in 
his time without ever suggesting the outline of an opera- 
plot, or mentioning any operatic character by name ; he 
speaks only of the actual singers who took part. Singers 
are very little interested, as a rule; in the dramatic aspect 
of an opera ; most of them would be far more delighted 
to read in the papers that they possessed “ the voice of 
the century” than that they were the most musical or 
most intelligent interpreters of Verdi or Wagner. That 
is the result of the age-long Italian tyranny in this country ; 
every English singer aspired to be allowed to sing at least 
a small part in the Italian opera, and so he studied his 
parts with an Italian teacher if possible, in order to learn 
how to make a big noise like a foreigner. And if he could 
not do that at the Royal Italian Opera he could always 
do it in an English company ; and indeed to make a big 
noise like a foreigner would in those surroundings cause 
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the greater sensation. No wonder the English words 
sounded absurd, and even well-translated English words 
will sound ridiculous when they are mouthed regardless 
of their sense and the rhythm distorted for the sake of 
mere voice-production. 

The older generation of connoisseurs were interested 
only in judging voices ; they went to Covent Garden as 
they might have done to a horse show or a flower show. 
What they really enjoyed most was showing off their 
own expert connoisseurship. A younger generation seems 
to be now arising which is really interested in opera as a 
drama set to music, and it is really troubled to find that 
on the operatic stage no great regard is paid to appear- 
ances ; singers are not expected to be able to act, and a 
Marguerite of fifteen may be represented by a lady who 
is obviously nearer fifty, and perhaps very obviously 
** not a lady, nor a beauty,”’ as she so modestly proclaims. 
It is high time that a drastic clearance was made of all 
these incongruities. It would be pardonable if the main 
interest of audiences was so much concentrated on the 
miusic itself that the appearance of the singers was 
ignored, as in the old Wagnerian days. The first Tristan 
and the first Isolde were probably the most corpulent 
couple that ever appeared on the operatic stage ; there 
is a comical photograph of them sitting together on a 
bench in the second act, apparently quite unable to 
embrace for their enormous girths, and looking rather 
like the Empress and Emperor Frederick III of Germany 
in their austere propriety of attitude. Wagner's dramas 
did not require much acting beyond monumental poses 
and stately gestures ; Wotan and Fricka might claim a 
certain right to massiveness jure dignitatis. The real story 
of the opera was always told by Wagner himself in the 
orchestra. But in such operas as Figaro, Don Giovanni, 
and The Barber of Seville, fat and elderly singers, except 
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for the elderly parts, are simply disgusting, and a well- 
nourished tenor as Florestan, or a similar prima donna as La 
Traviata in the last act, move us all to unseemly laughter. 

The truth is that opera in general has by now lost all 
sense of equilibrium between its component parts ; 
theatres are too large for one thing—Covent Garden is 
small as compared with the great Italian houses— 
orchestras are far too large, thanks to Wagner and 
Strauss, so that singers have to develop correspondingly 
enormous voices ; and whether their figures are on the 
same scale or not, their movements have to follow their 
vocal line, and a composer like Strauss who employs a 
huge orchestra is obliged to slow down the tempo of 
lyrical melody, in order to let the voice make itself heard 
to advantage, to such an extent that words, even in the 
original language, are hopelessly lost. In 1600 the words 
of an opera were the most important thing ; about 1650 
the scenery became the main interest ; from about 1700 
the singers were the only thing that mattered. A hundred 
years later it is a perpetual battle of values between the 
solo singers, the vocal ensemble, and the orchestra, out 
of which the general spectacle (including the ballet) 
emerges triumphant in the days of Meyerbeer. The 
early-Victorian age is the apotheosis of the tenor, the 
mid-Victorian that of the prima donna, until the Wagner 
movement brought us the most degraded of all forms of 
idolatry, the worship of the conductor. 

If we are to save opera from dying of some horrible 
disease, names for which I hardly dare to suggest, we 
must look not to the musicians to save it, but to the poets. 
As regards the foreign section of our repertory we are 
now on the upward track, thanks to the higher standard 
of translation initiated by Geoffrey Dunn, Humphrey 
Procter-Gregg, and others ; the problem will gradually 
solve itself as time goes on, provided that managers, 
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producers, and conductors agree to enforce the adoption 
of new translations. The really pressing problem is that 
of native opera. Let us imagine some young English 
composer confronted with it. He goes to a poet and asks 
for a libretto. ‘Oh, I don’t really care for music, 
except Bach. I don’t like having my words set to music 
at all ; music ruins my poetry completely.”. Try another. 
This one is quite willing to make an attempt. ‘‘ What 
sort of libretto do you want? Something like The 
Yeomen of the Guard?” ‘“‘No, not quite; more like 
Madame Butterfly combined with Rosenkavalter.” 

Few composers realize, I fancy, the amount of in- 
tellectual labour that is required merely for the preliminary 
planning of an opera, the designing of its purely musical 
structure ; and the poet, of course, can hardly be expected 
to know the technical side of musical composition. On 
the top of this there is also the technical problem of play- 
writing, and then the further problem of modifying the 
play-form to be set to music and make an opera-form. 
The natural temptation is to look at some successful old 
favourite and imitate that ; that, in fact, is what composers 
and librettists have been doing ever since the year 1600. 

If we are to create a really native type of opera we must 
strike out in new directions. -To do this all at once is 
impossible, and we myst recognize the fact ; we are bound 
to begin by building upon the ruins of our predecessors. 
But there is a great difference between blindly imitating 
whatever has been a box-office success in. the past, 
regardless of whether it is suitable to the English language, 
the English voice, or the English temperament, and 
analysing the methods of past librettists and composers 
and picking out just those elements which can be re- 
combined, perhaps in an entirely different way, into a 
form of musical drama that, without self-conscious 


attitudinizing, naturally fulfils the aspirations of our own 
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souls. During the Victorian age none of the poets were 
really musical. Thomas Hardy alone, perhaps, might 
have written wonderful librettos if he had enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of any composer on his own level of 
genius. There has been no real contact between our 
best poets and musicians ; the most skilful work has been 
done in what is called “light opera” and “ musical 
comedy,” genres entertaining enough in their own way, 
but useless as models for serious opera, or even for comic 
opera, on a distinguished artistic level. 

To-day we may look forward more hopefully. It is no 
longer considered abnormal and possibly disreputable 
for a well-educated Englishman to be something of a 
musician. But both poets and composers need educating 
to the theatre ; they have both neglected it for too long. 
We must bring them together, as Boito was brought into 
contact with Verdi, in the hopes that they will mate and 
collaborate intimately in the creation of English opera. 
I should like to see them visiting the theatre together, 
listening to classical operas, discussing them, and learning 
what they can from them about the fundamental 
principles of musical and dramatic collaboration. The 
** mysteries ”? of the theatre must be thrown open to 
them ; they must be initiated like Tamino and Pamina 
and be made welcome behind the scenes. And the 
theatre must be willing to make experiments. The 
British public is habitually suspicious of operatic novelties, 
but it must be trained and encouraged to take a sporting 
interest in their frequent presentation. We want opera 
to be no longer what Dr. Johnson called it, “an exotic 
and irrational entertainment,”’ but an integral necessity 
of our own civilization and culture. 


Sa 


BY NINETTE DE VALOIS 


The Place of Ballet in Opera 


I HAVE often been asked if I thought that the solution of 
opera production was to be found in a more liberal use 
of a choreographer as producer. In my opinion the 
answer is conditioned by the circumstances involved. 
Opera may he divided into two major forms of production, 
and a choreographer 1s of great importance with reference 
to that form of opera where the ballet dominates a 
number of scenes, Then choreographic treatment is 
necessary, even in relation to general movement; it 
may well prove to be the only means of blending the 
opera and the ballet into a composite whole. The other 
form of production concerns the opera that has not 
bestowed any highly specified allotment of work to the 
ballet in its musical score; it is here that the choreo- 
grapher-producer treads on new and dangerous ground. 
A highly stylized production in general could and should 
prove to be an interesting experience for the enlightened 
opera producer. But for the true choreographer, at the 
utmost it can only give him an opportunity to be in- 
telligently static ; all may yet succeed if great restraint 
ig exercised, but on the whole the medium is an unnatural 
-one—for are not choreographers pledged to the service of 
movement for movement's sake ? 

Orpheus, Gog d'Or, and The Snow Matden may be singled 
out as fitting examples where the choreographer might 
successfully dominate the entire scene. But within this 
group of work we have also a more secondary class of 

" 
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choreography to consider. I refer to that baffling state 
of affairs—the opera-ballet proper. In certain operas 
the ballet shows a tendency to become an isolated limb 
of Satan imposed or interposed—as you will. A few 
hackneyed examples will suffice—Aida, Carmen, Samson 
and Delilah, and Gounod’s Faust. In all these it is quite 
possible for the producer and choreographer to take a 
far more independent charge of their respective 
mediums. 

Our next instance of balletic importance in opera 
brings us to works where the dancing possibly consists of 
a minuet, saraband, or a peasant dance of brief length. 
This is the form of opera where the fully trained opera 
producer and singer should successfully take control of 
matters. The choreographer should not be required 
for anything beyond the arrangement of the dance ; and 
even here it might be more in keeping and less pretentious 
if the dance was traditionally treated. Choreographers 
can be better employed than imposing a version of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics on a worthy tenor wearing an air 
of complete defeatism. 

I do not want to imply that singers and opera producers 
have nothing to learn from the choreographer ; but I 
would imply -that choreographers are only part-time 
solutions of opera singers and opera producers’ requisites. 
What the choreographer could teach the singer and 
producer cannot be acquired in the middle of a busy 
career, or for that matter, at the beginning, middle, or 
end of any particular production. It should be learnt 
years earlier in the opera school of production, and the 
study divided into three parts. 


1. The conventional language of mimetic gestures as 
a medium of control and understanding of perion 
movement. 
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2. An academic knowledge of the epics forms of 
technique in movement. 

3. A study of the control of movement in relation to 
musical phrasing; and the manipulation of 
crowd work would be understood if producers 

. constantly saw choreographers at work in the 
pure ballet medium. 


Our singers and producers would then be equipped ; 
they would only call in the choreographer when and 
where he was really needed. The producer would have 
some knowledge as to how to convince a singer that a 
certain amount of movement and gesticulation is possible 
when singing ; and the singer would have learnt in his 
student days the possibility of walking in time to the 
music, and he would refrain from moving in an eighteenth- 
century costume as if attired in a boiler suit. 

In this operatic Utopia the choreographer (except in 
the case of the inclusion of real ballet) could be given 
his exit permit. No longer need his pleasant groupings 
be dispersed at the eleventh hour because “ the singers 
cannot see the conductor’s beat,”’ nor need he witness 
the ruination of a corps de ballet’s efforts as ‘‘ the chorus 
must join in.’ 


. And we though astonished are dumb 
And give but a — and a word, 
A passing word. 


So sang the poet. My passing word about opera ballet 
may be lacking in constructive criticism, but it is at least 
written in the spirit of experience. I have executed rather 
more than my share of opera-ballet production and opera- 
ballet dancing. The disillusionments of the former and 
the indignities of the latter recall both sad and merry 
memories. The flowers that I have strewn on recumbent 
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Fausts, the property harps that have been plucked, the 
hell-fires writhed in, and the dances that might have been 
enjoyable except for the chorus eternally in the way, 
have formed in my mind—as in the minds of others— 
a sceptical attitude towards the opera-ballet. “ Yes, it 
was always like that—even in Russia,” remarked a 
philosophical Russian ballerina when I gave her a 
certain lively description of ballet on, voices off, and 
orchestra elsewhere—all utterly failing to synchronize in 
a certain Russian opera. 

Let there one day be held a peace conference between 
opera and ballet. The classical ballet has moved forward 
along way. Once upon a time it was known as “ Operatic 
Dancing ”—a form of dancing to be used in relation to 
the needs of opera. But that the ballet still has a part to 
play in the guise of its old tradition is a fact. 

But some pruning, cutting, and understanding— 
please. The choreographer is to-day fully fledged in his 
own medium. The opera producer has a far greater 
knowledge of the medium of opera than the average 
choreographer has either the time or inclination to 
acquire. Opera singers and producers may be short of 
a certain specialized knowledge, yet it is more than 
probable that what they seek lies round the corner in the 


ballet school. 


